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SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 

PUPILS 



MAX J. HERZBERG 
Central Commercial and Manual Training High School, Newark, New Jersey 



In view of some interesting discussion at a recent annual meet- 
ing of the National Council, an account of the experiments in sup- 
plementary reading carried on at the Central High School in Newark 
may be of interest, experiments that have so far proved very success- 
ful. When these experiments were begun, there was in use at the 
school an older book list of a purely academic character. The 
books on this list were such as would appeal to the student of liter- 
ary taste, particularly if the student happened to be a girl — and 
the Newark high schools, as it happens, are coeducational. The 
list was excellent of its kind, but its workings were not altogether 
fortunate. A few books were very widely read, books like Jack 
London's Call of the Wild, which rather strangely occupied a place 
on the list. But other books, whole rows of them, were never 
touched, books like Lathrop's Life of Hawthorne (assigned for the 
first term), Thoreau's Walden and his Maine Woods (both in the 
second term), Preston and Dodge's Private Life of the Romans 
(assigned for the third term), and others like them. In the case 
of some books there occurred suspicious epidemics of popularity; 
and investigation sometimes proved that the book had never been 
read, except possibly by one person, who "passed it along." In 
the later divisions, this list that we used became altogether liter- 
ary. For example, the eighth term assigned for reading such books 
as Emerson's American Scholar, van Dyke's Poetry of Tennyson, 
Brooke's Tennyson, Colvin's Selections from Landor, Gosse's From 
Shakspere to Pope, the essays in Ward's English Poets, Pater's 
Appreciations, Arnold's Essays in Criticism, Saintsbury's Corrected 
Impressions, Birrell's two series of Obiter Dicta, Lucas' Gentlest 
Art, Hunt's Book of the Sonnet, Carlyle's Heroes and Hero Worship, 
Scudder's Life of the Spirit in Modern English Poets, Wendell's 
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English Composition, and biographies or letters of Tennyson, 
Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle, Ruskin, Anne Gilchrist, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Celia Thaxter, George Eliot, William Morris, Stevenson, 
and Alice Freeman Palmer. I have quoted this portion of the list 
in full. The whole list, I may add, had been prepared by school 
authorities in actual contact with pupils, but working under a 
purely academic tradition. 

As I have said, this list would no doubt prove an excellent 
stimulus and guide to schools consisting entirely of adolescent 
akriophridians (as our friend Dr. Stanley Hall might say), but 
unfortunately we have to deal, in practically every section of the 
country and particularly in the East, with a body of pupils not over- 
literary in tendency, but inclined rather to activity, to manual 
and commercial functions. These pupils do an enormous amount 
of reading, but it is reading, as is well known, quite uncontrolled 
by their official school instructors and of a character that the latter 
would hardly approve. On the other hand, an impartial examina- 
tion of the reading-matter that is accessible today reveals two 
interesting facts. The first is the rather general hypocrisy of 
attitude that is maintained toward the so-called " classics." Some- 
body has defined a classic as a book that one recommends to some- 
one else to read. The list that I have mentioned and criticized 
above consisted in great part of such classics. Many of the teachers 
using the list had never read the books, even a fair proportion of 
them, that they recommended to their pupils (practically forced 
down their throats, indeed, since this supplementary reading was 
compulsory). Moreover, by a coincidence not very difficult to 
explain, many of the best of the classics, some of the most virile 
of them, were conspicuous by their absence from this list. As a 
result, the ordinary pupil did his reading from this list, if he did 
it at all, in a very perfunctory fashion, although the exceptional 
pupil was undoubtedly stimulated to wider and finer reading. 
The opinion of the former group, at its mildest, was expressed by 
one of its members in a book report, when he remarked that he 
thought literature was all right; but he preferred a good book. 

The second fact that became clear resulted from an impaitial 
examination of the books now being published in large numbers. 
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Never before in the history of the English-speaking public have 
so many well-written and such interesting books been published as 
are being published today. This is true in every field. There are, 
for example, a great many trashy novels in print at the present time, 
but what an amazing number of good stories also, composed in 
careful English, constructed with some technical skill, and conceived 
with some insight into human life! Many of them, moreover, are 
tales of adventure, exciting reading for boys and for girls too. 
Take, for instance, the whole series of novels by Quiller-Couch. 
Another group of interesting books is to be found in the accounts 
of travel and exploration; these are books with the very tang of 
life at its best. Finally we come to the most important books of 
all — the practical books. The field here is so varied that it is 
bewildering to choose the best there is, except with the help of 
the expert. There are books on the arts and crafts and the sciences, 
books on drawing and on photography, books on vocational guid- 
ance (here Mr. Jesse Davis' list is an excellent guide), and endless 
others. 

Here then is our problem. We must wean the boys and girls 
under our care from indulgence in the mental drugs furnished by 
Alger or Harold MacGrath or the latest series of silly sentiment for 
girls, and yet we cannot wean them if what we offer is to them so 
unattractive as Lathrop's Life of Hawthorne or Hunt's Book of the 
Sonnet. We may feel sorry that it is unattractive to them, but it 
is very likely that if they thought about the matter at all, they 
might feel sorry for us concerning not a few interests of their own. 
And after all, a school is not a factory turning out pieces of one 
and the same pattern all the time. So not finding our cure in these 
more esoteric classics, it becomes necessary to seek it elsewhere, 
and fortunately it is not difficult to find. For making all allow- 
ance for the literary-minded student and increasing the emphasis 
on him perhaps with the advance in maturity of the pupil, we must 
make out a list containing red-blooded, practical books. Our 
principle is not, Let's see how much we can bore the pupil, how much 
we can disgust him with our taste in books. On the contrary, 
heretical though it may sound, we must consider a book all the more 
valuable if it is interesting to the pupil. When there are so many 
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attractive books to choose from, why pick out the dull ones ? 
And above all, why recommend books we don't want to read 
ourselves ? 

The actual composition of such a list has proved rather laborious. 
In the first place, the present writer went over a great many lists 
already in existence — the invaluable American Library Association 
(A.L.A.) lists, with their careful accounts of books recently pub- 
lished in every field, the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library, the Wis- 
consin and the Oregon lists, and many lists of technical works. 
Altogether he examined probably as many as forty or fifty thou- 
sand descriptions of publications of varying kinds. From these he 
selected about fifteen hundred titles of books that seemed to him 
likely to prove attractive to pupils. Then these books, or a great 
majority of them, were examined personally either by himself or 
by one or another of a number of fellow-teachers, who very kindly 
volunteered their services. In many instances the latter were not 
English teachers at all, but science, history, language, manual- 
training, drawing, music, or domestic-science instructors, who were 
of course particularly competent to offer opinions as to the merits 
of certain classes of books. In many instances, I may note, these 
reading-lists have hitherto been juggled together by librarians, who, 
however well intentioned, knew little of the needs of high-school 
pupils. Of course, I do not refer here to school librarians, whose 
opinion is naturally valuable. 

The persons examining these books for me answered questions 
showing the length of the book, its fitness for high-school use, the 
grade in which it might be placed, and whether better suited for 
boys or girls. In addition, a brief synopsis was given. On the 
basis of these answers, a list was finally compiled containing exactly 
six hundred titles. These are distributed evenly among eight 
grades. Each group by grades is further subdivided into three 
parts — Fiction, Non-Fiction, and Poetry and Drama. The books 
under the heading Fiction and Non-Fiction are further classified 
into groups, each provided with a suggestive heading that will 
indicate to the pupil something of the character of the books found 
thereunder. Scattered through the list are quotations bearing 
on reading and books, like that saying of Emerson's, "If we 
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encountered a man of rare intellect, we should ask him what books 
he read." The pupil is further provided with an introduction and 
with directions for book reports, of both of which I shall have some- 
thing to say later. 

I do not for a moment suppose that the books as I grouped them 
on this list are in every case effectively grouped, or even that every 
book included is the best of its kind. But it is hoped that further 
use will reveal defects just as past use has done. A brief account ot 
some of the groups may be of value. In the first term, there is, 
for example, a heading "Adventures All over the World." Under 
this heading occur the following titles: Lagerlof's Wonderful 
Adventures of Nils, Marryat's Mr. Midshipman Easy, Couch's 
Adventures of Harry Revel, Doyle's White Company, Scott's Talis- 
man, Dumas's Black Tulip, London's White Fang, Davis' Soldiers 
of Fortune, Cooper's Red Rover, and Kipling's Captains Courageous. 
Another heading in this same term, "Stories for Boys in Easy 
Style," includes Barr's Prince of Good Fellows, Boyeson's Against 
Heavy Odds, Ballantyne's Coral Island, Pyle's Men of Iron, 
Barbour's Behind the Line, and similar tales. Another group, 
"England in the Days of Old," correlates some work done in this 
term with the cycle of Arthur stories. There are four headings 
in this Fiction class beside those I have mentioned: "Dogs and 
Other Animals," "Interesting Stories for Girls," "Three Kinds 
of Americans: Black, White, and Red," and "With the Fancy 
at Work." The last includes stories by Stevenson, Verne, and 
Anthony Hope. 

In the Non-Fiction class of this same term a system of symbols 
is introduced that is continued throughout the list. Alongside of 
Roosevelt's Stories of the Great West stands, for example, an H. 
This indicates to the pupil that he will be given double credit for 
reading this book — in English and history both. The Non-Fiction 
class for this first term is grouped under these headings: "Exciting 
Incidents by Sea and Land" (herein figure books on famous sea- 
fighters, on Indian chiefs, on scouts, and so on), "The World of 
Beasts," "Books on Serious Topics" (e.g., a guide to pictures, a 
book on textiles, stories of invention, etc.), " Some Famous People," 
and "Glimpses at Strange Lands" (Samuels' From the Forecastle 
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to the Cabin, for example). Finally, we have in this term the 
Poetry and Drama class, which consists of a play of Shakspere, 
The Taming of the Shrew (very popular, by the way), and eight 
narrative poems. 

I will stop to analyze in detail only one other term— the fifth. 
I may note that in the classroom the pupil studies during this term 
Macaulay's Johnson, Franklin's Autobiography, and Sheridan's 
Rivals. His Fiction class offers the following headings: "From 
Primitive Man to the Man of the Future" (ten novels, ranging 
from London's Before Adam to Wells's War of the Worlds), " Studies 
in Human Nature," "Three Collections of Short Stories," "Travel 
Novels," and "Adventures in Strange Parts." In Non-Fiction he 
is offered much variety — " Accounts of Exciting Episodes" (from 
Emery's Famous Adventures and Prison Escapes of the Civil War 
to Sonnischen's Deep Sea Vagabonds), "Ten Great Men" (Franklin, 
Macaulay, selections from Boswell, Hastings and Clive, Jonah and 
Amos, Nelson, Napoleon, Putnam), "Pleasant Chats for Idle 
Moments," "How Englishmen and Americans Lived in Days 
Gone By," and "Works of Practical Value" (Shuman's How to 
Judge a Book, Hemstreet's Reporting for the Newspapers, Angus' 
Amateur Acting, Wilson's Silverwork and Jewelry, Carter's When 
Railroads Were New, Prudens' Drinking Water and Ice Supplies, 
Evans' Medical Science of Today, Serviss' Astronomy with an Opera- 
Glass, and Kaempfert's New Art of Flying). Any boy or girl 
unable to find some book to interest him or her on the foregoing 
list must be decidedly in the subnormal class. Finally, under 
Poetry and the Drama may be found seven plays, ranging from 
Shakspere's Richard the Third to Parker's Disraeli, three collections 
of poems (Aldrich's Cloth of Gold, Gilbert's Bab Ballads, and Field's 
With Trumpet and Drum), and eight narrative or semi-narrative 
poems, among them Phillips' Marpessa and Miller's With Walker 
in Nicaragua. Curiously enough, although this new list is in 
general much less academic than the older one of which I have 
spoken, there is a much greater variety offered in the way of poetry. 
It is here, to be sure, that pupils in the past have found most diffi- 
culty in getting something that they like. Occasionally, through 
the list, foreign plays in translation have been included. 
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I may conclude this analysis of the list by saying that in the later 
terms more books of a vocational character are included. Further- 
more, in some instances there has been no hesitation in warning 
the student that he is doing "heavy" reading. For example, one 
heading in the eighth term tells the student that the books found 
under it are "difficult reading." In general, however, our aim, as 
is evident, has been to tempt students with attractive reading, and 
to prevent, so far as is humanly possible, those "epidemics" that 
have been mentioned. 

In the Introduction an interesting experiment has been tried. 
Some time before the compilation of the list was begun, Mr. William 
Wiener, principal of the Central High School, addressed a personal 
note to a number of the men and women most prominent in local 
affairs, some of them in national spheres, and asked that they tell 
him which books most influenced them during the "golden age" 
of adolescence, and what advice in general they would give young 
people as to their reading. Many interesting replies were received, 
and some of the opinions expressed have been collected in this 
Introduction. To the pupil in a Newark school these opinions 
mean more, of course, than they do to the outsider, since all of 
them are joined to names familiar to him in local discussion. I 
quote a typical paragraph: 

All of these successful men and women agree in testifying to the impor- 
tance of reading good literature when one is young, inasmuch as the impres- 
sion made is so deep. Perhaps Mr. William Hamilton Osborne, lawyer and 
novelist, is most emphatic on this point. He says: "I did considerably more 
reading while in the high school — age thirteen to seventeen — than I have done 
in any similar period since. Of this I am sure, that if I had not read so much 
during those four years in the high school, I should never have read very much 
since, in all probability. That period in my case — and this is probably so 
with everybody else — I look back upon as the best and most profitable and 
pleasantest reading years of life. 

Many speak of the vividness with which they recall the char- 
acters portrayed in the tales read by them, and often some one 
book is selected for special mention, or some author. So Mr. 
J. Wilmer Kennedy, assistant superintendent of schools, remarks, 
"In poetry Byron took a strong hold of me. I committed many 
pieces to memory and retain many of them today." 
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Mr. Edward W. Townsend, New Jersey representative in 
Congress and a widely known writer, says of a well-known novel- 
ist: "I believe that Bulwer's novels made more of an impression 
upon me than any other books I read as a boy, and probably led 
me to a wider range of reading in English fiction." Mr. James R. 
Nugent, city counsel, selects Dickens, Cooper, Thackeray, Scott, 
and Hawthorne, and says of them: "I believe I can recall any 
character portrayed in the above books." Mrs. Emily P. Dennis 
makes an interesting statement about Motley: "I read several 
ordinary love stories like Beulah and Routledge, the effect of which 
was not wholesome, and I have always been very thankful to my 
father that at that period of my life he made me promise not to 
read any novels for a year. Instead he put into my hands 
Motley's Dutch Republic and United Netherlands, which were 
intensely interesting." Miss Florence M. Johnson writes: "Boys' 
books of adventure fascinated me." This too is the opinion of 
Mrs. Jennie D. Clark: "Though a girl and the only one in our 
family, I hugely enjoyed the books my brothers read — though 
often told that girls shouldn't read boys' books." The Bible 
is spoken of with great gratitude by many. Mrs. Clark says: 
"The Bible was always a treasure-house — the rhythm and beauty 
of its English always satisfied me"; and Mr. David B. Corson, 
acting superintendent of schools, states: "At about the same time 
I was possessed with the notion of reading the Bible through. 
I began it but have never completed the task in the consecutive 
and systematic way I intended to do, but I became a Bible-reader 
because of the force and beauty of the King James Version and 
because the stories attracted and pleased me." 

Possibly the "Directions to the Pupil for Book Reports" may 
be of most practical interest to readers of the English Journal, and 
I shall therefore quote these in full. It will be noted from what 
follows that we are heretics in Newark in the matter of written 
reports. The outcry against these seems to me a little hysterical. 

Directions to the Pupil for Book Reports 
1. Book reports in general fall into three sections. 

a) In the first, a brief account is given of the author of the books. In the 
case of writers who are dead or of famous living writers, facts for this part of 
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the report may be obtained from any good encyclopedia or from a history of 
literature. Where the author is still living and is not very well known, data 
of this sort may be inaccessible, and in such cases this part of the report would 
be omitted. But consult the latest edition of Who's Who before you decide 
that this is necessary. 

b) In part two, a summary of the contents of the book should be given. 
This is simple enough in the case of a novel, a biography, or a narrative poem, 
but more difficult for other kinds of books. Reports on books of short stories 
should include a brief synopsis of all the tales included in the volume. Reports 
on books of fact — accounts of travel trips, descriptions of mechanical processes, 
and the like — should give an interesting selection of the most important facts 
from every section of the volume. Reports on poems should mention meter, 
stanzaic form, and the like, and if possible, some passage of the poem that has 
especially impressed you should be quoted. 

c) In the third part you should give your opinion of the book and why 
you hold that opinion. You are to state, honestly and frankly, whether or not 
you like the book, and for what reason. This is perhaps the most important 
part of the report, since it is the part in which you have a chance to express 
your own views. Remember above all that for everything you say you should 
have a reason. You will find that comparing the book you are reporting on 
with other books you have read helps to make matters clear. 

2. To construct an outline of your report first often proves very useful. 

3. Special questions for each book read will in most instances be set by 
teachers at the time you are giving your report. The object of these questions 
will be to test how accurately and carefully you have read the book you are 
reporting on. 

4. When a book report is given orally, the same plan should be pursued 
as is indicated under the first heading above. In an oral report, however, 
remember that in a way you are advising your fellow-students whether or not 
they should read the book about which you are telling them. Your report, 
in other words, is distinctly practical in such cases. 

5. Some newspapers and magazines publish book reviews — reports, that 
is, on newly issued books. You will find it instructive to read some of these, 
in order to learn how trained critics write reports. Consult the last page of 
the Newark News on Saturdays, the Call and the book review sections of the 
New York Times on Sundays, and of the Bookman, the Dial, and the North 
American Review each month for examples of such reviews. 

6. You will find occasionally that alongside a book stands a capital 
letter — H, for example. This means that you will be given extra credit in 
another subject for reading the book so marked. Here are the subjects and 
their symbols: H — History; M — Music; D — Dressmaking; C — Cooking; 
S — Shop; F— Freehand Drawing; T — Typewriting and Stenography; Ch — 
Chemistry; P — Physics; N — Natural Science; and E — Economics. In 
all such cases, your report will be marked by your English teacher and then 
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passed on for another mark to the instructor who is to give you the extra 
credit. You must apply for this credit at the head of your book report. 
This extra credit, however, will be given only to the student who already has 
a passing mark in the second subject. 

7. Head your paper in writing book reports as follows: 
Name Grade of English Date 

Author: Title of Book 
I 

II 
III 

As I have already noted, this list is still in the making. We 
expect a great deal in the way of improvement from the frank 
criticism of students themselves. Moreover, as new books appear 
they will be added to the list. And here, in passing, I may ask 
in this connection why it is that so few stories have been written 
around the life of students in public high schools. There is an 
opportunity here for the enterprising writer of "juveniles." I 
should like to know of a few such stories for the use of our lower 
grades. 



